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EDITORIAL — 

STYLUS  No.  4  will  make  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  February;  and 
we  would  like  to  state  that  we  are  still  in  need  of  contributions  to  fill  its  pages,. 
Short  stories,  poems,  articles,  reviews — specimens  of  any  and  all  of  these  are 
required.  Submissions  techniques  remain  the  same:  College  students  should  hand 
material  to  any  of  our  staff  members  or  turn  it  in  at  the  main  circulation  desk  of 
the  library,  while  any  other  interested  persons  should  send  it  to: 

JULIAN  REID,  Editor-in-Chief,  STYLUS 
C/O  Victoria  College, 
Victoria,  B.C. 

—  Our  next  deadline,  incidently,  is  Saturday,  February  4  — 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  cash  prize  for  the  best  literary  work 
in  our  second  issue  has  been  awarded  to  Anne  Hassen  for  her  poem,  White  Crocus. 
Once  again,  the  editors  of  STYLUS  and  Miss  Hassen  would  like  to  join  in  thanking 
the  board  of  judges  for  devoting  their  time  and  effort  to  making  this  decision. 

The  Editors 


SNOW  DUMP 

A  small  grey  car  painfully  made  its  way  up 
the  snow-packed  road,  its  lights  cutting  through 
the  black  night  and  making  the  snow  sparkle  on 
the  trees.  Suddenly  it  swerved  to  miss  a  hole  in 
the  road  and  skidded  out  of  control  into  the  ditch. 
There  was  a  brief  silence.  Its  wheels  spun  fur- 
iously as  it  rocked  back  and  forth.  There  was 
another  brief  silence.  The  driver  climbed  out 
cursing  and  inspected  the  rear  wheels.  The  car 
was  resting  on  its  frame.  He  would  have  to  hike 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

He  opened  the  trunk  and  took  out  his  knap- 
sack and  ski  poles.  Then,  unfastening  his  skis 
from  the  hood  he  dropped  them  in  the  snow.  He 
looked  down  the  road  for  any  approaching  cars. 
There  were  none,  not  that  he  expected  any  at  this 
time  of  night.  Finally,  he  clamped  himself  into 
the  skis  and  slipped  the  knapsack  over  his  should- 
ers. It  had  started  to  snow  heavily  again.  He  not- 
iced that  his  car  tracks  were  almost  filled  al- 
ready. The  going  would  be  tough,  uphill  all  the 
way,  and  this  snow  would  make  it  worse.  If  he 
hurried,  there  still  might  be  somebody  up  at  the 
lodge,  and  maybe  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  on  the  stove. 
He  figured  it  would  take  him  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  if  he  took  the  short  cut,  two  at  the  most. 

He  started  out  at  a  fast  clip,  his  poles  click- 
ing monotonously  as  his  skis  slid  along  the  trail. 


After  a  while  he  started  sweating  a  little  and 
puffing.  The  pace  was  too  much.  He  had  to  slow 
down  if  he  wanted  to  have  some  energy  left  for 
the  short-cut.  It  would  be  a  lot  harder  travel- 
ling off  the  trail. 

It  was  very  dark  and  he  had  trouble  seeing 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him,  but  he 
had  no  fears  of  getting  lost.  He  had  travelled  this 
trail  too  often,  even  before  it  had  been  extended 
all  the  way  to  the  lodge.  Those  were  the  days,  he 
thought.  Everyone  had  to  hike  then.  Finally  he 
came  to  the  short-cut.  He  left  the  road  and  start- 
ed climbing  up  the  hillside.  The  snow  was  a  lot 
softer  and  his  skis  sank  as  his  weight  fell  on 
them.  He  was  right.  It  was  going  to  be  a  lot  hard- 
er this  way  but  he  knew  it  would  be  worth  the 
extra  trouble.  He  would  save  a  good  hour. 

He  worked  his  way  between  the  new  trees 
and  stumps.  The  hills  had  been  logged  out,  leav- 
ing the  thick  growth  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
in  the  valley.  This  was  what  made  him  so  sure 
he  couldn't  get  lost.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
between  the  valley  and  the  timber  line  and  he 
would  come  upon  the  lodge.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler. 

He  shook  the  snow  from  his  parka  and  sat 
on  his  pack.  It  was  time  for  a  break.  He  lit  a 
smoke.  The  light  from  the  match  sent  an  eerie 
glow  into  the  darkness.  It  made  him  feel  sort  of 
good  being  all  alone,  just  him  and  the  snow  and 


stumps.  Still,  he  thought,  it  was  nice  to  know 
the  lodge  wasn't  far  off.  He  threw  the  cigarette 
away,  watching  its  small  glow  disappear  as  it 
hit  the  snow,  and  went  on.  He  climbed  con- 
tinuously up  the  side  of  the  hill  knowing  he 
would  hit  the  road  soon.  It  shouldn't  be  far  now, 
he  thought.  I  should  hit  it  any  time  now.  But  the 
road  didn't  appear.  Every  little  while  he  would 
stop  and  look  around,  but  it  was  useless.  It  was 
too  dark.  He  could  be  next  to  the  road  and  not 
see  it,  but  he  didn't  worry.  If  he  missed  the  road 
there  was  always  the  timber  line.  He  couldn't 
miss  the  timber  line.  He  knew  from  there  he 
could  ski  down  to  the  cabin  without  too  much 
trouble. 

The  climb  had  tired  him  some,  however.  He 
noticed  that  he  needed  more  rests  now.  Too  much 
smoking,  he  said  to  himself.  I'm  getting  out  of 
shape.  And  then  he  stubbornly  moved  upward, 
ski  over  ski.  Sometimes  he  would  brush  into  a 
small  tree,  and  the  snow  would  get  into  his  ski 
boots.  He  hated  wet  feet.  A  cold  could  ruin  the 
whole  week's  skiing. 

Soon  he  had  climbed  far  enough  to  be  sure 
lie  had  missed  the  road,  anyway  almost  sure. 
It  was  always  easier,  he  knew,  to  ski  down  from 
the  timber  line  than  to  have  to  hike  up  again  to 
find  the  lodge. 

The  slap  of  his  skis  seemed  to  put  him  in  a 
trance  as  each  foot  was  pushed  ahead  of  the  other 
in  monotonous  order.  A  look  of  disgust  covered 
his  face.  He  didn't  know  how  he  could  have  miss- 
ed the  road.  After  all,  he  had  walked  the  trail  at 
least  twenty  times.  Then  he  saw  a  black  wall  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  at  the  timber  line.  The 
wind  had  come  up  and  he  could  hear  the  snow 
falling  off  the  branches.  He  stood  there  listening 
for  a  moment,  getting  his  breath.  The  work  was 
over  now.  He  just  had  to  ski  down  to  the  lodge, 
a  gentle  run  down.  He  pounded  his  hands  to- 
gether to  get  the  circulation  going,  grabbed  his 
poles  and  was  off.  He  descended  slowly,  careful 
to  miss  any  stumps  or  trees.  Then  it  happened. 

Unnoticed  he  hit  a  steep  grade  in  the  hill 
and  his  speed  picked  up.  Too  fast,  he  knew.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  to  stop  himself  his 
left  ski  caught  a  stump.  He  somersaulted  over 
in  the  snow.  There  was  a  crack.  His  leg  had 
stayed  hooked  around  the  stump.  He  let  out  a 
scream  and  looked  at  his  leg  with  horror.  It  was 
bent  at  an  impossible  angle.  It  was  broken,  he 
knew. 

The  sharp  pain  made  him  groan  as  he  lay 
there,  his  face  buried  in  the  snow.  He  couldn't 
move  without  that  pain  blasting  through  his  leg. 
He  had  to  lie  there  for  a  moment.  He  had  to 
think.  No-one  would  find  him  up  at  the  timber 
line.  He  had  to  make  it  down  to  the  lodge,  but 
how?  How,  with  a  leg  like  his?  He  reached  over 
to  unclasp  his  ski.  He  fell  back,  clenching  his  fist. 
He  tried  again,  this  time  the  other  ski.  His  hand 
slowy  worked  down  to  the  fitting,  careful  not  to 
budge  his  leg  he  let  the  snap  go.  The  ski  slipped 
off  and  started  down  the  slope.  He  grabbed  at  it, 


forgetting  his  leg.  He  shuddered  as  a  blast  of 
pain  shot  up  his  leg.  The  ski  hooked  itself  in  a 
fir  tree.  He  lay  there  cursing. 

Slowly  now,  very  slowly,  he  turned  himself 
around.  He  mustn't  jar  his  leg  again.  Finally  he 
manoeuvered  himself  so  he  was  facing  down  the 
hill.  He  brought  his  free  boot  over  to  his  other 
ski,  hooking  the  clasp  with  the  heel.  He  kicked. 
It  banged  open  releasing  the  useless  leg.  He  lay 
there  for  a  moment,  catching  his  breath.  The  leg 
was  getting  numb  now.  That  was  good.  It  would 
be  easier  to  move.  He  still  had  a  long  way  to  go 
for  a  man  with  a  broken  leg.  Thank  God  it's 
downhill,  he  thought. 

Rolling  on  his  back,  he  manoeuvered  one  end 
of  the  ski  underneath  his  stomach,  grasping  the 
tip  with  his  left  hand.  He  could  slide  now  and 
control  himslf  with  his  free  hand. 

The  wind  had  become  stronger.  He  hadn't 
noticed  it  before  now,  but  it  slapped  the  snow 
in  his  face  as  he  made  his  way  down  the  grade. 
It  made  his  eyes  sting  and  water  poured  down 
his  face  but  he  knew  he  had  to  keep  them  open. 
He  couldn't  afford  to  run  into  another  stump, 
even  at  this  crawling  speed  he  was  going.  Often 
he  passed  too  near  a  sapling  and  its  small  branch- 
es would  cut  across  his  cold  face.  He  continued 
on,  cursing  every  inch  of  the  hill. 

The  sweat  stuck  his  shirt  on  his  back,  and  his 
arms  ached,  but  he  kept  moving,  feeling  his  way 
down  the  hill.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him. 
There  would  likely  be  some  "dumps"  around.  He 
would  have  to  be  extra  careful.  Palling  in  a  snow 
dump  would  really  top  it  off,  he  thought.  A  snow 
dump  was  a  natural  fall,  anywhere  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet  deep.  The  wind  would  fill  it  up  with 
whirling  snow,  not  enough  to  hold  a  man,  just 
enough  to  make  it  hard  to  notice.  They  were  a 
skier's  curse,  he  thought. 

It  was  dark,  and  snowing  hard.  All  he  could 
see  were  the  grey  forms  of  stumps  as  they  passed 
close  by  him.  Everything  was  black  or  grey,  no 
shape  or  form,  just  a  sea  of  dull  shapelessness. 
After  a  while  he  wondered  if  even  he  had  a  shape 
or  was  he  part  of  the  sea?  But  it  didn't  matter. 
He  had  to  keep  making  progress. 

His  hands,  arms  and  face  ached  as  pushed 
and  grabbed  the  snow  to  control  his  course.  He 
knew  he  would  have  to  rest.  It  was  too  much, 
this  crawling.  He  stopped  and  leaned  his  face  in 
the  cold  snow.  He  could  feel  the  pain  again.  His 
leg  throbbed  as  he  lay  there  but  he  couldn't  go 
on,  not  yet.  He  looked  around,  trying  to  see  where 
he  was.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  far  he  had 
gone.  Even  his  sense  of  direction  was  hazy. 

He  stared  into  the  blinding  snow.  Then  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  gloves.  He  could  have 
sworn  he  saw  a  light.  There  it  was  again.  Oh! 
Thank  God,  he  mumbled.  It  must  be  the  lodge. 
He  started  down  the  slope,  faster  than  before. 
What  a  beautiful  light,  he  thought.  What  a  beau- 
tiful light!  Suddenly  his  right  hand  grabbed  at 
nothing.  He  crashed  down  the  depth  of  the  drop, 
screaming,  dragging  snow  down  on  top  of  him. 


Everything  was  a  grey  mass,  but  he  could  still 
feel  himself  turn  over  and  over  as  he  fell.  He  hit 
bottom  hard.  His  forehead  caught  the  steel  edge 
of  his  free  ski,  making  a  small  grating  noise,  hard- 
ly noticeable  in  the  wind.  He  lay  there  motionless. 
The  snow  kept  sliding  down  the  fall,  slowly  cover- 
ing him.  Just  a  leg,  a  crooked  leg  with  a  ski  strap- 
ped to  it,  lay  above  the  snow.  Finally  it  too  was 
covered. 

Nearby,  in  the  lodge,  a  party  was  in  progress. 
The  blaring  radio  played  a  modern  jazz  piece.  Its 
music  filtered  across  the  snow,  then  faded  into 
the  wind. 

— John  Reid 

BECOMING 

Rain  again,  and  wind.  It  isn't  raining  hard, 
just  blowing  mist  over  the  sodden  grass.  A  leaf 
is  stuck  fluttering  in  the  gutter.  Water  curves, 
bunching  up  behind.  The  leaf  turns  laboriously 
sideways,  clutches  the  grating  wildly  and  is  gone. 
The  water  flows  smoothly  on,  gurgling,  smoothly, 
gurgling.  Rain  again.  This  damn  climate.  Spine 
shivering  inside  overcoat,  feet  slippery,  slop-slap- 
ing  inside  shoes.  Bloody  Italians  should  think  of 
someone  other  than  themselves.  Hand-stitched  ful- 
ly lined,  pointed  toes.  Here's  the  car. 

Rain  again,  thinks  George  Devant  who  is 
almost  a  success.  To-night  he  will  be,  by  all  re- 
ports. A  chance  to  really  get  in  with  the  boss. 
Isn't  that  right,  George?  Dinner,  and  the  Boss  is 
invited.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  accepted  the 
invitation.  Would  you  be  so  kind  idiom — idiot — 
will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you  join  the 
dance.  George's  chance  to  show  a  certain  amount 
of  polish  not  possible  at  work  with  those  brain- 
storming dunces.  Harry  is  the  worst  of  the  lot. 
The  picture  of  confidence,  Hale-Fellow- Well-Met, 
and  it's  all  a  facade,  all  an  affectation  which 
George  can't  stomach.  He  regards  himself  as  an 
honest  man  who  refuses  to  misrepresent  anything, 
including  himself.  That  is  precisely  how  he  has 
gone  as  far  as  he  has.  Honesty  and  frankness. 
The  men  he  deals  with  like  that  because  they  find 
it  so  rarely.  It  is  refreshing.  George  has  told  his 
wife  that  many  times.  "They  like  it  and  I  find 
that  it  sells  me  far  more  convincingly  than  any- 
thing Harry  can  affect."  Q.T.  Watson  is  coming 
to  dinner.  Toes  to  be  stepped  on  during  the  dance. 
"I  can  fix  Harry's  wagon  properly,  just  a  word 
here  and  there  about  a  missed  sale  and  a  lost 
deal — particularly  that  Construction  Corporation 
mess — Yessir!" 

Driving  home  sealed  in  steel  and  chromium, 
silver,  golden  opportunity.  Neon  and  Mercury  Va- 
pour on  the  wet  shimmering  pavement.  Light 
to  dark,  light,  dark,  shade  again.  Street  lights 
dumb  and  blind.  Municipalities  have  tragedies, 
blind  roads  and  dead  ends.  There  is  the  bridge 
span  over  the  lights,  over  the  city.  It  arcs  up, 
Mercury  Arcs  up.  City  lights  drop,  city  goes  drop, 
drop,  drop,  goes  the  rain. 

Stop  light.  "God,  it  disturbs  me  to  be  govern- 


ed by  some  dumb  mechanism.  Worse  than  a  cig- 
arette machine.  You  put  your  money  in  here,  and 
the  money  goes  'round  and  around,  and  it  comes 
out  here.  Put  your  money  back  in  (different  order 
this  time) — ratile,  rattle,  nothing,  kick,  shake,  tilt. 
Miss,  I  didn't  get  my  cigarettes  out  of  this  thing. 
Here  you  are,  Sir.  Coin  return,  rattle,  cigarettes, 
rattle,  clunk.  Amazing!  You  forgot  your  matches, 
Sir.  Horn  blast — light  is  green.  Oh  yes!  Pick  up 
hors  d'oeuvres,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Chablis.  That 
ought  to  please  the  old  Buzzard.  Expensive  tastes, 
but  soon  I'll  be  .  .  .  We'll  be  able  to  afford  it." 

Thirty  minutes  later  George  is  pulling  into 
the  driveway  of  his  suburban  home.  Suburbia, 
suburbia,  wherefore  art  thou  Organization  Man. 
George  has  read  it  and  found  himself  drawn  all 
too  clearly  for  comfort.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
"Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  George 
recoiied,  pondered,  took  a  deep  breath,  and  began 
turning  the  minor  discrepancies  between  his  life 
and  the  book  into  major  differences.  Why,  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  discussion  session 
at  work.  All  in  fun,  of  course,  but  one  feels  that 
they  were  protesting  too  loudly.  George  puts  the 
car  away  and  carries  food  and  drink  into  the 
house.  "Hello,  Honey,  your  bread-winner's  home." 
There  are  no  children. 

The  house,  you  have  all  seen.  A  tasteful  ramb- 
ling thing  with  a  staggering  expanse  of  lawn  in 
front.  George  has  a  little  joke  about  that.  "Not 
because  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  but  because 
of  the  ease  of  the  up-keep."  The  whole  issue,  a 
house  admired  by  people  who  have  discovered 
design  but  know  not  beauty,  Danish  furniture, 
German  stainless  steel,  wicker  chairs  (cheap  but 
stylish),  drop  lamps,  and  first  class  prints  of  Geo. 
Braque  on  the  walls.  At  Christmas  time,  blue  and 
green  lights  outline  the  house  and  peek  out  of 
the  shrubbery  in  the  garden.  None  of  this  garish 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  for  George.  Primary  colours 
suggest  a  naivete  or  ingenuousness  which  he 
doesn't  like. 

At  eight-thirty,  fashionably  late,  which  is  a  bit 
strange  as  George  usually  eats  at  six,  the  Watsons 
arrive.  Q.T.  Watson  &  Co.  comes  striding  up  the 
garden  path  with  his  huge,  fat  wife,  leaving  his 
huge,  fat  car  in  the  driveway.  Phallic  fins  and 
sundry  other  sex  symbols  front  and  rear,  and  an 
unsatisfied  lust  for  travel.  It  is  black  by  the  way. 

"Another  one  of  these  evenings  with  'young 
executives'.  George  is  a  good  fellow  though,  at 
least  he  isn't  so  intent  on  making  an  impression 
in  a  social  way.  All  the  others  seem  to  be,  but 
George  is  relatively  honest  for  the  most  part.  By 
the  way,  your  slip  is  showing,  Clare." 

"Thank  you,  Tom.  Fashion  plate,  you  know. 
Here  we  are." 

Ding,  dong  bell  chimes,  pussy's  in  the  well 
here  we  are.  There  they  are. 

"I'll  get  it,  sweetheart.  (Whoops,  turn  on  the 
Prelude  to  the  Lohengrin,  the  most  un-Wagerian 
of  Wagner,  quiet.  There  we  are.)  Hello  there, 
come  in  and  make  yourselves  right  at  home.  Every- 
thing's ready  good  evening  Mrs.  Watson  may  I 


take  your  coat?" 

"thank  you,  thank  you."  (Tiddly-pom.) 

"Lome  into  the  living-room.  (Everyone  lives 
in  the  kitchen,  but  the  name  survives).  Have  a 
chair.  Will  you  sit  here,  Mrs.  Watson?  Good" 

"Please  call  me  'Clare',  there's  no  need  for 
formality.  Don't  you  think  so,  Thomas?" 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course." 

"All  right,  if  you'll  call  me  'George'.  Do  you 
like  that  chair,  Q.T.?  (Cutie  pie,  I  wonder  what 
the  tne  'Q'  stands  for?)  A  danish  friend  of  mine 
designed  it  .He  really  has  an  eye  for  that  sort  of 
thing. 

"Yes,  it  is  well  done.  We  have  American 
Traditional  and  Villas  Maple." 

"Very  nice."  (He  doesn't  know  that  Villas 
Maple  is  stained  Alder.) 

Foibles,  foibles  everywhere  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink. 

"Would  you  like  a  cocktail  before  dinner,  Q.T.? 
Perhaps  you  would  prefer  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  And  a 
Martini  for  you,  Clare?" 

"Please." 

"They'll  be  ready  in  a  moment.  Make  your- 
selves comfortable.  I'll  be  right  back." 

"At  least  there  are  no  servants,  they  do  their 
own  dirty  work.  I  wonder  if  he  mows  all  that 
lawn  as  well?" 

"Now  Tom,  don't  be  that  way.  He  seems 
charming." 

Into  the  kitchen,  the  puttering,  pot-clattering 
kitchen. 

"Is  everything  ready?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  and  here  is  that  foolish  Mar- 
tini you  asked  me  to  mix." 

"Good;  she  needs  it  now." 

"Well,  that's  a  nasty  thing  to  say.  Can  I  come 
out  now?" 

"Sure,  we'll  all  have  a  drink  and  talk  before 
supper  (I'm  starved)  and  for  Heaven's  sake,  watch 
what  you  say." 

Out  into  the  open  with  a  little  smash  just  to 
straighten  you  up,  girding  up  your  loins,  as  it 
were.  George  strikes  a  blow  for  emancipation. 

"Here  are  the  drinks  and  here's  the  little 
woman.  There  you  are,  Clare."  (Where  would 
she  be?  That  mouth,  her  smile.  But  for  the  Grace 
of  her  ears  there  goes  the  top  of  her  head,  with 
a  panoramic,  vista-vision  neckline). 

"Thank  you,  George." 

"There  you  are,  Q.T.  (With  the  tone  of  a 
conjurer.)  Say,  Q.T.  I've  been  looking  over  that 
Construction  Corporation  deal.  (Now  to  cut  Harry 
off  at  the  pockets). 

"Yes,  I  thought  Harry  did  a  dandy  job  of 
that  didn't  you,  George?" 

(Oh!  Oh!  Try  another  tack  and  watch  the 
boom  as  she  comes  about.)  "Why  yes  .  .  .  yes, 
first  rate,  ,1  was  just  about  to  say."  (Try  the  golf 
gambit.  Gambit  gambit  little  lambs.  Where  is  that 
chair?) 

"First  rate,  George."  (Say,  this  fellow  is  good 
at  swallowing  hard  and  regurgitating  rapidly.) 
"Dinner  is  ready,  George,  Shall  we  go?" 


Doulton,  German  stainless  steel  unblemished, 
silver  napkin  rings  which  were  the  Q.T.'s  wed- 
ding present,  stone-ware,  stone-henge,  chaffing  dish 
and  all. 

"I  hear  (I  made  an  effort  to  find  out)  that 
you  did  pretty  well  at  the  Club  last  week,  Q.T." 

Oh  yes.  I  had  an  87.  Getting  better.  Thompson 
had  an  82." 

"An  87.  Say,  that's  all  right.  I'd  hate  to  get  in 
a  game  like  that  (I  don't  like  giving  away  ten 
strokes).  However,  I'll  try  anything  once." 

"Well  that  would  be  fine  but  it's  too  bad. 
We've  already  arranged  our  four-ball  for  next 
week-end."  (and  every  other  week-end). 

"Oh  well,  perhaps  some  other  time?" 

"Surely."  (Good  wine  ...  in  a  Champagne 
glass.  I  thought  this  fellow  was  on  the  ball,  but 
all  I  can  get  out  of  him  are  my  memos  .  .  .  poor 
copies  at  that.) 

Uncomfortable  repast,  they  all  bathed  their 
feet  together  but  not  their  hair.  Microscopic  small 
talk  about  the  macrocosm  and  the  evening  wore 
rather  badly.  Wore  on  it  did,  nevertheless,  and 
wasn't  it  sweet,  and  wasn't  it  a  rich  and  mean- 
ingful experience,  and  we  must  do  it  again  as 
though  we  are  compelled  to,  and  you  must  come 
up  to  our  place  sometime,  in  a  pleasantly  inde- 
finite way,  and  thank  you  all  over  the  place  and 
up  and  down,  and  who  really  gives  a  good  God 
Damn.  Thence  to  a  scene  on  the  porch. 

"What  do  you  think.  Q.T.?" 

"We'll  let  you  know,  Devant,  there's  a  lot  of 
competition  for  the  job,  you  know.  We'll  look  into 
it." 

"But  I  thought  ..." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Devant.  We'll  see." 

And  on  into  the  night,  "Lordy,  what  went 
wrong?  ...  I  had  him  in  the  palm  of  my  hand 
.  .  .  the  balm  of  my  psalm  .  .  .  the  meal  was 
perfect  .  .  .  there  were  no  arguments  ...  in  fact, 
I  agreed  with  everything  the  Bastard  said  .  .  . 
every  single  word  .  .  .  ." 

It  was  raining  again,  in  the  street,  on  the 
grass,  on  the  city  and  on  the  cocoon  of  George 
Devant. 

— Wm.  E.  McColl 

THE  CHOICE 

Mr.  Buttercup  felt  very  weary,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  the  pain  invading  his  chest  once 
again.  As  he  walked  slowly  homeward,  he  was 
slightly  cheered  at  the  remembrance  of  the  money 
left  to  him  recently.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  leg- 
acy, but  it  was  sufficient  to  give  Mrs.  Buttercup 
and  himself  a  short  holiday  in  Brighton  next 
summer  with  enough  left  over  to  buy  what  his 
wife  called  "good  solid  government  bonds".  Mr. 
Buttercup  knew  a  moment  of  sudden  rebellion. 

"What  I'd  really  like,"  he  thought,  "is  to 
gamble  a  little,  perhaps  on  the  horse-races."  He 
was  not  a  betting  man,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
thought  alarmed  him  immediately.  He  dismissed 
it  as  ridiculous,  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  idea 
recurred.  There  was  no  harm  in  thinking  of  what 


he  might  do  with  his  winnings.  There  would  be 
cigars  all  round  at  the  office.  Perhaps  he  would 
buy  a  new  suit — or  would  that  look  a  little  like 
showing  off?  Endless  possibilities  began  to  occur 
to  him  as  he  turned  into  his  own  street  and  made 
his  way  automatically  towards  No.  5  with  its 
Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  the  aspidistra  in 
the  window. 

"Is  that  you,  Herbert?"  called  his  wife  as  he 
let  himself  into  the  house.  She  expected  no  an- 
swer to  this  ritual  question  because  she  already 
knew  it.  "Tea's  made  and  supper's  ready,  so  hurry 
up!" 

Mr.  Buttercup  removed  his  hat  and  coat,  hung 
them  neatly  on  the  hall  stand,  smoothed  down  his 
thinning  hair,  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  walked 
into  the  living  room.  Supper  was  already  on  the 
table,  and  he  sat  down  to  eat. 

"You're  very  quiet  tonight,"  said  Mrs.  Butter- 
cup accusingly  as  she  settled  herself  in  her  chair. 

"I'm  thinking,"  he  replied. 

All  through  the  evening,  while  Mrs.  Buttercup 
was  knitting  or  watching  her  favourite  television 
programme,  he  made  and  discarded  plans  until  he 
finally  decided  on  the  perfect  one.  He  would  go 
to  the  bank  tomorrow,  he  thought,  and  withdraw 
some  of  the  legacy  money.  The  betting  men  in 
the  office  went  to  the  tobacconist's  shop  on  the 
corner  to  do  their  business,  and  that's  where  he 
would  go  to  place  his  bet.  The  drawback,  of  course, 
was  that  he  knew  so  little  about  the  horses.  He 
sighed.  He  felt  he  must  ask  no  advice  on  his 
secret  project;  he  must  study  the  racing  forecast 
in  the  morning  paper. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  Buttercup 
rose  and  led  the  way  to  bed.  Having  locked  the 
doors  and  switched  off  the  lights,  Mr.  Buttercup 
followed  her.  Still  absorbed  with  his  problem,  he 
set  the  alarm,  undressed  and  put  on  his  blue- 
striped  flannelette  pyjamas.  Slowly  and  deliber- 
ately he  climbed  into  bed  and  lay  down  beside 
his  wife,  whose  steady  breathing  soon  announced 
that  she  was  asleep. 

After  a  long  time.  Mr.  Buttercup,  too,  closed 
his  eyes.  Almost  immediately  he  had  the  feeling 
that  his  body  was  rising  gently  from  the  bed.  It 
was  a  pleasant  sensation  to  which  he  gladly  aban- 
doned himself.  He  felt  curiously  light,  disembod- 
ied, and,  like  a  balloon  released  from  its  moorings, 
he  rose  upward.  He  was  only  midly  surprised  at 
passing  easily  through  the  ceiling  and  out  on  to 
the  roof.  Some  unseen  force  had  raised  him  up- 
right now,  and  he  was  able  to  look  down  on  the 
houses,  the  darkened  streets  and  the  town,  already 
receding  rapidly  from  sight. 

"Am  I  dead?"  he  wondered.  Looking  down  at 
himself  he  couldn't  be  sure.  He  was  still  in  his 
pyjamas.  He  wished  vaguely  that  he  had  remind- 
ed Mrs.  Buttercup  to  sew  the  second  button  on  his 
jacket,  he  supposed  it  was  too  late  now  for  any 
regrets. 

Ascending  rapidly,  he  soon  lost  sight  of  all 
familiar  objects.  As  he  entered  the  star-spangled 
sphere,  he  felt  apprehension  mixed  with  profound 
relief  and  gratefulness  that  his  path  was  upward 


— if  he  really  were  dead.  He  instinctively  ducked 
his  head  as  an  enormous  cloud  blocked  his  pro- 
gress, but  he  shot  through  it,  propelled  by  some 
force  towards  a  bright  light.  As  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  brightness,  he  saw  that  it  came 
from  an  immense  golden  door  glowing  like  a 
mighty  sun.  He  coasted  to  a  gentle  halt  before  it. 

"It's  Heaven  right  enough,"  he  breathed.  "I 
wonder  if  I  ought  to  knock?"  But  the  great  gate 
swung  silently  open  of  its  own  accord  and  Mr. 
Buttercup  entered  into  Heaven.  He  couldn't  im- 
mediately distinguish  any  objects  because  of  a 
shining  sort  of  mist  which  swirled  around,  but 
he  was  aware  of  a  voice  saying,  "Come  with  me, 
Mr.  Buttercup." 

He  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  voice, 
rather  gratified  to  be  called  by  name.  The  mist 
now  began  to  take  the  form  of  an  arc,  and  Mr. 
Buttercup  could  count  seven  distinct  colours. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  rainbow,"  said  the  voice  in 
answer  to  his  unspoken  question.  "It  ends  up 
here,  you  know.  There  is  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot, 
and  you  can  see  it  if  you  look  right  here." 

"Pot  of  gold,  pot  of  gold,"  repeated  Mr.  But- 
tercup. Hadn't  he  been  thinking  about  money  re- 
cently? A  vague  memory  stirred  in  his  mind  but 
its  significance  eluded  him,  and  he  gave  up  trying 
to  think.  He  bent  his  head  to  the  foot  of  the  rain- 
bow to  discover  the  gold.  A  millon  flashing  lights 
blinded  his  eyes,  and  a  hideously  persistent  noise 
filled  his  ears.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
light,  but  the  noise  continued,  louder  and  louder. 
With  an  effort  Mr.  Buttercup  turned  his  head 
and  opened  his  eyes  to  bright  sunshine  which 
was  streaming  in  his  bedroom  window.  The  alarm 
clock  was  ringing  its  shrill  warning  from  the 
bedside  table. 

"What  an  extraordinary  dream,"  he  mused, 
"must  have  had  a  touch  of  indigestion." 

He  made  no  mention  of  his  dream  to  Mrs. 
Buttercup  although  he  could  not  have  explained 
exactly  why.  Instead,  he  occupied  himself  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  scrutinizing  the  racing  page 
of  the  morning  newspaper.  The  list  of  horses 
running  in  the  three-fifteen  was  very  long,  and 
Mr.  Buttercup  was  becoming  confused  when  a 
name,  recalling  his  dream,  leaped  at  him  from 
the  page.  Pot  o'  Gold  was  to  run,  and  the  odds 
were  33  to  1.  This  was  his  sign — a  heaven-sent 
sign.  Even  he  knew  that  these  odds  were  tre- 
mendous. What  a  fortune  was  within  reach!  He 
felt  his  face  flush  with  excitement,  and  he  had  to 
hide  behind  the  paper  to  prevent  Mrs.  Buttercup 
from  asking  awkward  questions. 

Normally,  Mr.  Buttercup  was  punctual  at  the 
office,  but  this  morning  when  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  street  beyond  his  wife's  range  of  vision,  he 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  bank.  He 
had  some  time  to  wait  before  it  was  opened,  and 
his  excitement  mounted.  At  last  the  bank  doors 
were  unlocked  and  Mr.  Buttercup  entered.  He  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  casual  bearing  as  he  ap- 
proached the  wicket  and  made  out  his  withdrawal 
slip  for  small  life-savings  and  his  legacy.  The 
thought  of  success  made  him  bold  enough  to  ig- 


nore  the  only  partially-concealed  air  of  surprise 
on  the  teller's  face.  No  need  for  explanation,  that 
would  come  later  when  he  returned  to  the  bank 
in  triumph  the  next  day. 

He  located  the  bookmaker  at  the  tobacconist's 
shop  and  placed  his  all  on  Pot  o'  Gold  to  win. 
There,  it  was  done.  All  he  had  to  do  now  was  to 
await  the  result. 

Arriving  at  the  office,  Mr.  Buttercup  apolo- 
gized for  his  brief  business  delay,  and  settled 
down  to  the  day's  routine. 

Somehow  or  other  the  day  wore  on.  Type- 
writers clattered,  office-boys  came  and  went,  bills 
were  received  and  collected,  but  Mr.  Buttercup 
in  a  dream  world  of  his  own,  was  remote  from 
it  all.  The  shrilling  of  a  five  o'clock  whistle  re- 
stored him  to  the  world  around  him  and  he  lock- 
ed his  door  and  made  for  the  street.  Newspaper 
boys  were  already  standing  under  the  lamp-posts. 
"Evening  special!  Racing  results,  sir?"  Mr.  Butter- 
cup paid  for  his  paper,  and,  tucking  it  under  his 
arm,  made  unaccustomed  haste  home.  He  could 
afford  to  wait  for  the  comfort  of  his  chair  before 
he  rejoiced  over  his  success. 

All  the  way  home  he  pondered  on  the  best 
means  of  telling  Mrs.  Buttercup.  In  her  happy 
surprise  she  would  of  course,  forgive  his  gam- 
bling. He  rehearsed  his  words  until  they  sounded 
casual  which  was  not  until  he  arrived  at  his  house. 
He  let  himself  in  cautiously,  but  Mrs.  Buttercup 
was  not  at  home.  When  he  had  removed  his  hat 
and  coat  and  put  on  his  comfortable  slippers,  he 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair,  ad- 
justed the  back  of  it  to  the  exact  angle  he  liked. 
Then  he  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  opened  the 
paper.  In  spite  of  himself,  his  heart  beat  more 
rapidly  than  usual  and  his  breathing  was  labour- 
ed. He  ran  his  finger  down  the  column  until  he 
came  to  the  three-fifteen  results.  He  stared  in 
shock  and  complete  disbief.  His  heart  pounded 
and  his  ears  rang.  He  looked  again.  There  was 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  it — the  winner  was  a 
horse  named  Idle  Dreamer.  Anger,  consternation 
and  despair  filled  him.  He  had  been  cheated,  be- 
trayed by  a  dream.  And  the  winner — Idle  Dreamer. 
His  legacy  and  savings  squandered  in  a  moment 
of  madness.  An  icy  coldness  gripped  his  heart.  He 
had  failed.  The  paper  fell  to  his  lap  and  he  stared 
ahead  in  complete  silence  with  unseeing  eyes. 

When  Mrs.  Buttercup  came  home,  she  walked 
into  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  the  stove. 

"Herbert!"  she  called,  "What  have  you  been 
doing  since  you  came  home?  You  haven't  even 
put  the  kettle  on."  Walking  into  the  living  room, 
she  looked  at  the  table. 

"Really,  Herbert,  you  might  at  least  have  set  the 
table." 

Mr.  Buttercup  made  no  reply. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Herbert,  haven't  you  got 
anything  to  say  for  yourself?"  she  asked,  angry 
now. 

Bui  he  hadn't.  Mr.  Buttercup  had  been  dead 
for  two  hours. 

— Winifred  Ranee 


THE  POLISH  CINEMA  AND  SOUL 

Whenever  I  see  a  Polish  film,  I  think  of  the 
Polish  boy  I  met  last  year  in  a  Vancouver  restau- 
rant. He  came  over  and  introduced  himself  to  us 
just  as  we  were  leaving.  He  was  about  twenty- 
four  and  had  a  look  of  gentle  anguish  on  his  face; 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  extremely  lonely.  He 
explained  that  he  had  overheard  us  arguing  about 
the  Warsaw  Massacre  of  1945,  which  took  place 
when  the  advancing  Russian  armies  urged  the 
Warsaw  underground  to  revolt  and  promised  it 
military  support  if  it  did  so.  The  Russians,  of 
course,  purposely  delayed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Vistula  while  the  Nazis  massacred  the  Poles. 
They  even  fired  on  the  members  of  their  Polish 
brigade,  who  had  started  across  the  river  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  the  day  for  their  compatriots. 

This  boy  told  us  how,  at  fourteen,  he  had 
jumped  a  Polish  ship  in  Denmark  and  spent  an 
agonizing  three  months  wondering  whether  he 
would  be  granted  asylum  or  be  sent  back  to  cer- 
tain death  in  Poland.  He  was  proud,  easily  hurt, 
and  hopelessly  lost  in  life  but  passionately  con- 
cerned about  it. 

He  returned  vividly  to  my  memory  as  I 
watched  the  magnificent  Polish  film  Ashes  and 
Diamonds  at  the  Vancouver  Film  Festival,  and 
later  when  I  saw  the  Polish-German  one  Eighth 
Day  of  the  Week  (coming  soon  at  the  Plaza).  Both 
these  films  had  been  made  in  Poland  during  the 
so-called  liberal  period  that  followed  the  upris- 
ings of  1957.  Eighth  Day  was  banned  in  that 
country  just  after  its  completion,  and  all  available 
prints  were  destroyed.  Fortunately,  the  West  Gerr 
man  co-producer  had  already  sent  a  print  to  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  was  subsequently  released.  (The 
author,  incidently,  left  Poland  following  the  ban, 
but  at  the  last  report  was  considering  returning). 

Strangely  enough,  no  objection  was  made  to 
Ashes  and  Diamonds,  by  far  the  more  controver- 
sial and  anti-Communist  of  the  two  films.  It  is 
unusual  indeed  to  find  a  film  made  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  portrays  an  anti-Communist  in 
a  sympathetic,  even  favourable  light. 

Neither  film  could  ever  be  forgotten  by  any- 
one who  has  the  least  compassion  for  those  whose 
hopes  are  slowly  being  crushed  by  the  meat-grind- 
er of  life  in  modern  Poland.  The  scenes  in  Eighth 
Dajy  which  portray  the  heartless  debauching  of 
an  innocent  boy  pouring  out  his  loneliness  and 
searching  bewilderment  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
bombed  Warsaw  are  among  the  most  powerful 
I  have  ever  watched. 

The  Poles  have  some  special  quality  —  one 
might  call  it  capacity1 — for  endurance  that  in  its 
own  way  exceeds  even  that  of  the  Russians.  Their 
attitude  is  not  maudlin,  nor  is  it  one  of  cynical, 
hopeless  despair;  rather,  it  is  a  proud,  compas- 
sionate ability  to  suffer  that  will  always  remind 
me  of  the  boy  I  met  in  the  restaurant.  It  brings 
to  me  the  hope  that  perhaps — even  in  this  insane 
world  of  ours — there  burns  a  spark  of  something 
worthwhile. 

— Garry  Nixon 
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